stockpiles of nuclear weapons and fissile materials with great accuracy, such a network of measures could build confidence over time—much as a bank audit, which never counts all of the money in a bank's possession, builds confidence that the bank's records are basically accurate.
Stockpile Declarations and Monitoring
The fundamental basis for an overall regime would be a series of declarations by each party to the regime, specifying its holdings of nuclear weapons and fissile materials. Consideration would have to be given to how and in what sequence the various categories of weapons and fissile materials should be addressed. In addition, declarations would include locations of stockpiles, as well as descriptions of plutonium production and uranium enrichment plants, facilities for fabricating fissile material weapons components, and nuclear weapons assembly and disassembly facilities.
In general, confirming that particular declared facilities held the items declared would be relatively straightforward. If it were considered too sensitive to provide full information on the locations of all inventories of weapons and materials at all sites, various sampling techniques might be used. The key advantage of declaring all major sites is that any weapons or materials detected outside those sites would then be clear evidence of a secret stockpile.
The more difficult problem will be assessing whether there are significant undeclared stocks at undeclared sites. This problem could be partly addressed through three primary approaches:
1. National intelligence already provides rough estimates of other nations' holdings of nuclear weapons and fissile materials, which could be checked for consistency with declarations—although, as noted, uncertainties in U.S. estimates of Russian stocks are currently large. Such national means of intelligence were the sole means of verifying arms agreements such as the SALT treaties, and remain an essential foundation for verification of more recent agreements incorporating on-site inspection. But because nuclear weapons and fissile
For example, each side might tag all the weapons in its possession (a process known as "self-tagging") and provide the other with a list of the tag numbers; various sampling schemes under which one side could demand to see the weapons corresponding to particular tag numbers could then be envisioned, without revealing the locations of the entire stock of weapons. A conceptually similar approach might be implemented without the existence of physical tags: each side might provide the other with a table containing the locations and serial numbers of every weapon in its stockpile—but in encrypted form, so that the table could not be read. (Both sides already rely for their national security on the success of their encryption technologies for transmitting sensitive informatioa) The table could then be "de-encrypted" one line at a time for the purposes of inspection. For example, inspectors visiting a declared site might demand to see the line in the table representing a particular warhead at that site. A warhead that did not have such a line on the table would then be evidence of violation. For more on this concept, and other means of monitoring warhead and fissile material stockpiles, see S. Drell et al., "Verification of Dismantlftment nf Nnrlpar WarhpaHc anH rWitmlc r,n XFn^ioor iv/tate^.jio " TACCVM x/rrrpps and schedules, and it is difficult to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
